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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

Philosophy and the Study of Philosophers. D. G. Ritchie. Mind, No. 
29, pp. 1-24. 

The average specialist in science is convinced that the study of meta- 
physics is futile. In proof of this is adduced the fact that the student of 
philosophy busies himself chiefly with the systems of the past, and even of 
a very remote past, whereas science, though not without a history, has a 
vital interest for the present. The force of this argument is felt even by 
those engaged in philosophical work. In this ' Alexandrian ' period of 
commentators and critics, one begins to fear that metaphysics may be, in- 
deed dead, and that the scholars are but elaborating its obituary. In 
answer to this line of argument, the writer sustains two propositions : (1) 
The nature of philosophy itself renders inevitable this recurrence to past 
thought, and (2) there are special reasons in our own age for the predomin- 
ance of historical interest. Philosophy must be, primarily, " a criticism of 
categories." No thinker can, if he would, cut loose wholly from the past. 
Bacon, Descartes, Locke, and Kant, each thought that he had shaken off 
the fetters of the past, but each reveals the impossibility of doing so. We 
may distinguish three attitudes towards prior thought : (a) Submis- 
sion to authority, in which case discussion takes the form of commentary 
and interpretation. (6) Revolt against authority, which can maintain it- 
self as a purely negative attitude towards the past only by ignoring it alto- 
gether, (c) The historical attitude, that which regards thought as an evo- 
lution, one continuous movement in which our own thinking is included. 
This third attitude — which the writer believes is coming to be more and 
more adopted at the present day — is discussed at some length in connec- 
tion with the views of Hegel. Hegel's philosophy was one of the earliest 
expressions of this historical spirit, and Hegel's service to philosophy and 
to thought in general, in consequence of this attitude, is very great. The 
kind of commentary upon the great philosophical systems most needed 
now, is a minute and careful study of their sources, and of the particular 
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circumstances which led the thinker to lay stress on one rather than on an- 
other aspect of the truth as it appeared to him. We must study the phil- 
osopher in his historical environment. The problems of philosophy are 
always the same, but the particular form which they take varies from age 
to age. The great philosophers who serve as landmarks in the course of 
thought are those who have grasped most clearly the special aspect which 
the problems have assumed for their own times. The study of past phil- 
osophy must be as minute and careful as possible, if we are to understand 
the development of thought and our own problems. This involves, how- 
ever, the danger of losing in minute scholarship that larger view of the 
whole which is the ideal of philosophy. 

Vida F. Moore. 



Die allotrope Causalitat. Eduard von Hartmann. Ar. f. sys Ph., V., 

1, pp. 1-24. 

After carefully distinguishing allotropic causality from transcendent, in- 
terindividual, transsubjective, transient, and heterogeneous causality, the 
writer gives the following definition : "If with an individual there are not 
two heterogeneous substances, but rather merely two heterogeneous modes 
of phenomena combined with one another, then the causality of one of 
these modes is allotropic to the other, and it is indifferent whether the in- 
dividual, in which the double phenomenality displays itself, is substance for 
itself or a mere mode of another substance". These two modes can be 
characterized as the subjective-ideal and the objective-real worlds. The 
former embraces the totality of all the contents of consciousness together 
with their forms in all individuals ; the latter, the real reciprocal action of 
all these individuals on one another, through which their Dasein is first 
constituted. These are really only new terms for the old opposition of 
Insichsein and Dasein, Fursichsein and Fiirandersein, conscious spirit and 
nature. They cannot be separated except by a violent and arbitrary abstrac- 
tion. The causality between mind and body is not allotropic, but isotropic, 
since both belong to the objective-real sphere. Allotropic causality can be 
sought only within a monad of a definite degree of individuality, between 
the unconscious nature side and the conscious spirit side of an individual. 
When the causality passes from the objective-real to the subjective-ideal 
world, it is called "rechtlaufig"; when the movement is in the opposite 
direction, it is "riicklaufig. " Naturalism (materialism, hylozoism, pluralis- 
tic dynamism) recognize only the "rechtlaufig"; spiritualism, the "riick- 
laufig." Both are one-sided and can be included under the concept of 
'subordination-parallelism.' 'Identity' and 'Co-ordination-parallelism' 
are the only other possibilities outside of allotropic causality, but these 
have been treated in a former article. 

Harry L. Taylor. 
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Time as Related to Causality and Space. Mary Whiton Calkins. Mind, 

No. 30, pp. 216-232. 

If we view time, space, and causality in isolation we necessarily confine 
ourselves to the phenomenal. If we wish to rise above the phenomenal, 
we must find some ultimate unity which includes all three. Schopenhauer 
gives us such a unity in his category of the " Grund ' ' or necessary connec- 
tion. It is with this necessary connection that we have to do in this paper, 
and our thesis is that time and causality are indeed two of the subordinate 
categories, but that the third is not space, but reciprocal determination. 
Time has the two attributes of duration and succession, unity and mani- 
fold, and these two are connected in two ways : (1) The manifold as aggre- 
gate is connected with its unity. (2) Each moment of the manifold is 
connected with its preceding moment. This last connection is irreversible, 
irrevocable, necessary. The different moments of time, qua time, are just 
as necessarily connected as different events in time. Both time and 
causality, therefore, are indisputably subordinate forms of the category of 
necessary connection. We find Kant, in his third analogy, expressly iden- 
tifying reciprocal determination with space. Schopenhauer and Spencer 
practically come to the same conclusion. But this is to say that the 
spatial is the only form of the permanent and reversible manifold ; which 
is not the case. The notes in a scale, and the terms of the numerical 
series, are permanent and reversible, but not spatial. The spatial is only 
one among other forms of the reversible. Space, in a word, is a sense 
quality like color or resistance. It only differs from other sense qualities 
in being more general ; i. e., it enters into a greater variety of combina- 
tions with other sense experiences. Yet it does not combine with all others, 
but only with the tactual and visual. Space, therefore, is by no means 
identical and coextensive with reciprocal determination, but is only part of 
the manifold to be categorized by it. 

Ira Mackay. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Subjective Colors and the After-image : Their Significance for the Theory 
of Attention. M. F. Washburn. Mind, No. 29, pp. 25-34. 
In this paper the writer describes an investigation of the effect of cen- 
trally excited or subjective color sensations upon the phenomenon known as 
'the flight of colors.' The results fall into two classes : (1) Cases where 
the effect of visualizing a certain color was simply to intensify the traces of 
that color already present in the retinal field. Central excitation in these 
cases was merely "ideation preparation " for attention. Under this class 
the results are subdivided into (a) the brightening of a colored image by 
central excitation of the same color, and (b) the appearance of patches of 
the visualized color on images of other colors. (2) The second class of 
results is an exaggerated instance of the principle manifested in the first, 
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and includes the cases (a) where the image of the visualized color was 
brought on sooner than usual, and (6) where it was held longer than usual. 
The chief interest in these results is in their bearing on the theory of atten- 
tion. They show that the function of attention is positive as well as nega- 
tive, intensifying as well as inhibiting ; also that the positive effects of 
attention are due to the reinforcement of peripheral excitation by central 
excitation, with a consequent increase in intensity. On the basis of these 
facts the writer suggests a criticism of the assumption of a special ' atten- 
tion center' in the frontal lobes. Attention means central reinforce7nent 
of an excitation peripheral or central in origin. This central reinforcement 
comes not from a single center, but from associated centers of the same 
order as that in which the original excitation takes place. Attention is sure 
to involve increased intensity, but it does not follow that the more intense 
a conscious state is the greater the degree of attention to it. The increase 
of intensity must be of central, of associative origin. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Sur la memoire. E. Chartier. Rev. de Met. VII, I, pp. 26-38. 

This is the first part only of the paper, and deals chiefly with the first 
division of the subject, conservation. The perfection of memory seems to 
consist in the exact representation of a certain irreversible order of succes- 
sion. All that is essential to memory is, perhaps, contained in this statement. 
Memory thus understood presupposes reason ; one can remember only in 
so far as one comprehends. Since this order is necessary the idea of 
memory implies something immutable, that is to say, something the truth 
and identity of which persist even when we cease to think of it. Such 
is the idea of the conservation of memory. This is implied in the idea 
of recognition, for to recognize a thing is not to judge that it exists a 
second time, but to judge that it has never ceased to exist. Conservation 
is thus a necessary bond between the present and the past. To conserve 
is to know, to comprehend as true, to recognize as eternal. We can now 
understand the nature of habit ; habit results from the permanence of truth 
posited by thought. If it is asked where are our memories when they are 
not thought, it may be answered that they are in truth present in our 
thought, since if they had not been, the thought actually present would 
not be as it is. Memory is not something accidental in our mental life, 
but a necessary condition of all our thought. It is by virtue of its aptitude 
to conserve that the thinking being creates for itself, as it were, its living 
body, since in the body its acts are conserved. The body is the result, 

not the cause, of the conservation. lr r ., 

Vida F. Moore. 

The Applicability of Weber' s Law to Smell. Miss E. A. McC. Gamble. 

Am. J. Psy., X, I, pp. 82-142. 

The author in this article gives the results of her experiments on smell in 
the Cornell laboratory. 

In the introduction a history of Weber's Law is given and also much 
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valuable information regarding the progress made in olfactometry. Ac- 
knowledgment is made to Dr. Zwaardemarker for the method used. Under 
Method is discussed the factors which determine the intensity of the smell- 
stimulus, viz., the quantity of vapor thrown off by the odorous body, the 
rate of diffusion of the vapor, and the rate and manner of breathing. Fol- 
lowing this is an account of the methods of various investigators, and a 
criticism of the method of Zwaardemarker. The method of just noticea- 
ble difference was found to give the best results, although some assistance 
was given by the method of minimal changes. It was found that the 
method of right and wrong cases could not be applied. Chapter II is taken 
up with a detailed description of the instruments used, the standard and 
fluid-mantle olfactometers, the preparation of the odorous materials, the 
care of the instruments, and the room in which the experiments were per- 
formed. Thirteen subjects were used, most of them trained in introspec- 
tion. Thermometer and barometer records were carefully kept in order to 
check the results. The conclusions reached were : "Aside from the con- 
dition of the sense-organ, the intensity of a smell depends (i) on the amount 
of odorous surface exposed to the air ; (2) on the time that it is exposed ; 
(3) on the condition of the air in regard to temperature, moisture, etc., 
which controls the rate of evaporation ; (4) on the diffusion-rate of the 
vapor, and (5) on the rate and manner of the subject's breathing." In 
spite of the four most serious sources of error, (1) exhaustion, (2) adhesion 
of odorous matter to the apparatus, (3) the movement error, and (4) the un- 
measured increment to some stimuli, it was found that Weber's Law applies 
to smell, and that the numerical factor lies between one-third and one- 
fourth. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

Hydro-psychoses. Frederick E. Bolton. Am. J. Psy., X, 2, pp. 

169-227. 

The purpose of this article is to investigate the influence that water has 
exerted in shaping and moulding man's psychic organism. Philosophy, 
poetry, hymnology, mythology, omens, superstitions, etc., all show the great 
influence water has had upon the thought of man. Besides the foregoing 
there is a residuum which apparently can be accounted for only by the 
psychic history of the race. The author takes up in turn Evidence of Man's 
Pelagic Ancestry ; Origin of Animal Life ; Animal Retrogressions to Aquatic 
Life ; Water in Primitive Conceptions of Life ; Water in Philosophical Specu- 
lation ; Sacred Waters ; Water Deities ; Lustrations and Ceremonial Purifi- 
cations by Water ; Water in Literature, and even the Feelings of People 
at Present Towards Water. The last topic is a compilation from a question- 
naire issued last year and to which about 800 replies were received. In 
conclusion, he lays stress upon the pedagogic significance of water in the 
development of children. 

Harry L. Taylor. 
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Methods in Animal Psychology. Linus W. Kline. Am. J. Psy., X, 2, pp. 

256-279. 

The writer takes up the two methods of studying animals ; the natural, 
which consists in a careful observation of the free life of the animal, and 
the experimental, in which the animal is subjected to certain conditions. 
Either method by itself is liable to lead the investigator astray ; both 
methods must be combined to get the best results. This combination he 
illustrates by presenting the results of experiments and observations upon 
vorticella, wasps, chicks, and rats. In conclusion, he shows that the 
methods presented will enable us in a short time to discover the dividing 
lines between instinct, intelligence, and habit. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University . 

XVII. Cutaneous Perception of Form. D. R. Major. Am. J. Psy., 

X, 1, pp. 143-147. 

The object of these experiments was the determination of the limen of 
form at various parts of the cutaneous surface. The forms employed were 
angles, open circles, filled circles, and filled triangles. The surfaces tested 
were the tip of the tongue, the tip of the middle finger of the right hand, 
and the central portions of the red areas of the upper and lower lips. 
Three subjects, all trained in psychological methods, were used. The re- 
sults are briefly these ; the surfaces tested rank, as regards capacity of cog- 
nition, in the order : tip of tongue, tip of finger, lips (with no appreciable dif- 
ference between upper and lower lip). The surfaces differ in their behavior 
according as the stimuli are surfaces or outlines ; the most easily cognized 
form is the open circle, the filled circle the most difficult ; practice at a 
given spot increased the subject's power of discrimination at that spot. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

ETHICAL. 

Social Automatism and the Imitation Theory. B. Bosanquet. Mind, 

No. 30, pp. 167-176. 

Our social, like our individual, conduct tends to become and ultimately 
does become automatic. It moves in certain automatic routines, estab- 
lished by habit and sanctioned by law. Legal punishment is but a re- 
minder that our individual conduct is out of adjustment with this automatic 
social machine. Thus we find in social phenomena, as everywhere else, a 
case of identity in difference. The identity is the result of habit and im- 
itation, the difference that of invention, individual imitation. But so far 
we have only an " awkward dualism." We have imitation and invention, 
identity and difference artificially placed in juxtaposition and an attempt 
made to weld them together. But we have no rationale of their real or- 
ganic unity. Professor Baldwin, in his ' Social and Ethical Interpreta- 
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tions ' repudiates this dualism. He does not however provide us with 
the required rationale, but only resolves one term of this dualism into its 
other, or rather into a mere fragment of that other. He finds the unity, the 
required rationale, in the imitation instinct. Now by imitation is ordinarily 
meant a mental process in which the excited reaction is similar to the ex- 
citing perception. If, therefore, we simply trace imitation throughout the 
social structure, we must clearly conclude by ignoring all differences. Pro- 
fessor Baldwin is sensible of this defect, and is therefore forced to strain 
his definition of imitation so as to include ' ' every reaction by which in 
consequence of a certain stimulus an organism secures to itself more of 
the same stimulus. ' ' But, so defined, imitation loses all its differentia and 
is therefore no longer imitation. The defect in this argument most surely 
lies in the premises. This defect is twofold, (i) Invention is limited to 
the individual, which is not the case. All social conduct involves "joint 
invention." A house is such a "joint invention." It is an universal in 
which many minds have met. (2) The imitating mind does not work with 
similarity, but with identity. So long as we use the notion of similarity 
we are compelled to ignore all differences, but directly we introduce the 
notion of identity these differences fall into line as an inherent aspect of 
this identity, and society becomes an organic unity, which was required to 
be shown. 

Ira Mackay. 

Der Entwicklungsgang der kantischen Ethik in den Jahren 1766— 1785. 
Von Paul Menzer. Kant Studien, Bd., pp. 290-322 ; Bd. Ill, pp. 41- 
104. 

These articles are a continuation of the author's dissertation for the 
doctorate (Berlin, 1 897) which was mainly concerned with an investigation 
of Kant's ethical views during the fifties. The whole forms a work which 
last year was crowned by the university of Berlin. In the articles before 
us, the author traces the influence of the English moral philosophers, 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, upon the development of Kant's ethical ideas, 
and also the new direction which was given to his thought by the study of 
Rousseau. In general it may be said that Kant adopted the psychological 
method of the English writers, without accepting their results as an ad- 
equate solution of the moral problem. From Rousseau he derived the 
conception of the dignity and value of human nature as such, and an ap- 
preciation of the tremendous practical importance of moral philosophy. 
From both sources he learned the distinction between knowledge and feel- 
ing, and was thus led to recognize the important place of the latter in the 
moral life. The author next proceeds to analyze in detail Kant's precritical 
writings. He finds that even in the early sixties the fact of obligation was 
regarded by Kant as the fundamental ethical problem, though at that time 
he was unable to give any satisfactory solution of it. Indeed we may say 
that Kant's ethical investigations during the sixties led him to conclusions 
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analogous to those which he reached on the theoretical plane — that the fund- 
amental principles of morality could not be satisfactorily established by either 
the rational or empirical method. Nevertheless, Kant remained convinced 
that the analysis of the moral consciousness must lead to the formulation of 
the fundamental ethical laws. It is also shown that Kant soon per- 
ceived the superficiality of Rousseau's view that morality is embodied 
in the Natur mensch : his own experience and the influence of his re- 
ligious education led him to the conclusion that man only becomes truly 
moral through conflict with his natural instincts and sensuous impulses. 
We also find that during the later sixties he expressly abandons all at- 
tempts to find the basis of morality in feeling, though he had previously 
been inclined to agree with Hutcheson that an object is the more truly 
moral the more universal the feeling upon which it is based. When we 
come to the dissertation of 1770, it is pure reason alone which supplies the 
principles of moral judgment. How the principles of morals are recognized 
by reason, or in what way they are to be derived from it, Kant does not ex- 
plain. From letters to Lambert and Herz during 1770-73, it appears that 
Kant kept constantly before him the moral problem as well as the theoret- 
ical, and that he formed several plans for a treatise on ethical philosophy. 
Turning to Kant's Vorlesungen iiber die Metaphysik, and Kant ' s Menschen- 
kande, the author discusses at considerable length the probable date to which 
each belongs. In opposition to most authorities, he gives 1 778-79 or 1779-80 
as the date of the former, and places the latter between 1779-1788, perhaps in 
1 784. It consequently follows that neither of these works throws any light 
upon the history of Kantian Ethics in the early seventies and the author 
therefore turns to the Lose Blatter and the Reflexionen. Fragment 6 of 
the former work is especially significant as showing the attempt, which 
Kant made to rationalize the natural desires, and as indicating the most 
important influence of the theoretical philosophy which finally enabled 
Kant to solve the antinomy of the moral problem by means of the distinc- 
tion between the sensible and intelligible worlds. 



J. E. C. 



HISTORICAL. 



HegeT s Treatment of the Categories of the Objective Notion. J. Ellis Mc- 

Taggart. Mind, No. 29, pp. 35-62. 

The categories of the objective notion are mechanism, chemism, and 
teleology. Two of them bear the names of physical sciences. But this 
does not mean that these categories belong only to the subject-matter of 
mechanics and chemistry. ' ' Like all categories, each of them is a predi- 
cate — more or less accurate — of all reality, ' ' but their most striking use 
is found in these sciences. These categories follow from those of the 
subjective notion, the conclusion of which was that reality is a system 
of laws according to which all its content is determined. Since, however, 
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the subjective notion deals only with laws, it omits the causes which produce 
a particular object. According to this category, the highest type of knowl- 
edge is A is either B or C ; but we do not know which it is, and this cate- 
gory is too formal to enable us to determine. A further determination is 
necessary, and this further determination is from outside. But external 
determination is ' mechanism. ' Now the first category under mechanism 
is ' formal mechanism. ' This category is insufficient because it holds that 
the inner nature of the object is indifferent to external determination. But 
the inner nature must be regarded. Thus arises the category of ' mechan- 
ism with affinity.' Here, however, since there is only external determina- 
tion, the inner nature is in bondage. This category also proves self-con- 
tradictory, because the categories of the subjective notion have shown that 
whatever happens to an object is really a manifestation of its inner nature. 
This notion of self-determination is the point of view of ' absolute mechan- 
ism.' In this case each object has an individuality for which others exist, 
and can be regarded as the center of a system, in which "the whole nature 
of each object lies in the relations between it and other objects." Here 
unity seems to depend upon plurality, but plurality depends as much on 
unity. Now this insistance on unity is the category of ' chemism.' But 
the further development of the notion of unity and plurality is found in 
the categories of ' teleology. ' Plurality is a means to unity, and unity is a 
means to plurality. The ' subjective end ' does not grasp fully enough the 
unity of means and end. The end and means are regarded as each 
having a separate nature of its own. The category of ' means ' also 
breaks down because of this lack of unity. According to it, means and 
end are externally related. " We can get rid of the contradictions only by 
dropping our suppositions that end and means are in any way separate 
realities." This recognition is the category of the ' realized end ' — the 
unity of the end and means within a single reality. 

E. P. Robins. 

A. Comte and Stuart Mill, d'apres leur correspondance. L£vy-Bruhl. 

Rev. Ph., XXIII, 12, pp. 627-644. 

For many years there was an active correspondence between Comte and 
John Stuart Mill. Mill expressed the greatest admiration and sympathy for 
the positive philosophy, and Comte inferred, what was not true, that Mill 
was in entire agreement with his theories. During the first year of their 
correspondence, the misunderstanding was not appreciated even by them- 
selves. Each believed that he had arrived at practically the same conclu- 
sions as the other. Later, spirited discussions broke out between them. 
Comte had looked upon Mill as a disciple, and now saw in him a heretic. 
Mill wished to be regarded as a free collaborator in a common work. The 
influence of Mill upon Comte' s mind seems to have been almost nothing. 
Mill proposed that they discuss ' opinions, ' but Comte had no opinions, only 
a system. His first care was to assure himself of the logical connection of 
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each detail of his doctrine with the whole. Mill, on the other hand, had 
opinions rather than a system, and was therefore more receptive than 
Comte, as is shown especially in his Logic, where he displays much sym- 
pathy with the positive philosophy. In the published letters, Mill avoids 
all discussion of Comte' s political and social views, on which they later 
came to open rupture, and restricts himself to purely philosophical ques- 
tions. The fundamental problems which show most plainly the differ- 
ence between the two philosophers are, those concerning the nature and 
method of psychology, and concerning the inequality of the sexes. Mill's 
views on both these problems were intimately bound up with his whole 
position, especially with those aspects that were the result of his Benthamite 
training. The light thrown by these letters upon the close relationship and 
final separation of Mill and Comte has more than a biographical in- 
terest. It illustrates one of the most instructive episodes in the develop- 
ment of the ideas of the nineteenth century. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Der Willensbegriff in der Lehre Spinoza's. Von Raoul Richter. 

Phil. Studien, XIV, 1 and 2, pp. 1 19-156, 242-338. 

These articles present the results of a very careful investigation of 
Spinoza's treatment of Will. The two articles bear the subtitles, "Will 
in Nature," and "Will in Man ;" the former including a consideration of 
both active and passive nature (natura naturans and natura naturatd). 
The second article falls into three parts : (a) Will as knowledge ; (6) Will 
as impulse, desire, feeling, and action ; (c) The ethical will. The author 
gives evidence of accurate historical knowledge, and also of great logical 
ability. His conclusions, however, depend to such an extent upon detailed 
analyses and interpretations of particular passages, that it seems better to 
merely call attention to these articles than to attempt to summarize them. 

J. E. C. 



